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at Olympia (Fig. 293), which is decorated by con-
centric bands of geometric ornament. For this type
other ornamental forms were substituted. The Temple
of Aphaia at Aegina (Fig. 294) had, at its apex, an
elaborate palmette scroll flanked by figures of maidens,
and, at the lower extremities of the gable, figures of
griffins. More complex acroteria of this type crowned
the summits of the Ionic temple and the Traianeum at
Pergamon.1 The Temple of Zeus at Olympia had a
figure of Nike at the apex, and vases at the lower angles.2
Mounted Nereids crowned the lower ends of the gable
of the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros. A bronze of
the time of Caligula8 indicates that the Romans did not
hesitate to place a quadriga over the apex of a temple
gable. In later days Renaissance architects sometimes
went further still and filled the space between the central
and lateral acroteria with ornament.

Similarly the long lines of cover tiles Qca\wirTrip&i)
were decorated at their extremities, on the ridge and at
the eaves, by ornamental tiles usually in the form of
anthemia (yeaXwrriJ/je? avd^forofy. The excavations at
Olympia4 brought to light many such terra-cotta ante-
fixes of various periods. The marble antefixes of the
Parthenon (Fig. 295) furnish fine examples of this type.
The Etruscans and Romans often substituted heads of
divinities and masks for the simpler anthemion.

The sima, as the crown of the horizontal cornice or
of the raking gable, afforded an attractive field for deco-
ration. It was usually subdivided into a broad central
band, with a cap, and frequently also, a base mould-

1 Pergamon, IV, TaL 40; V, 2, Taf, 16.        2 Paus. Yj 10j 4.

* Baremberg et Saglio, s.v. Aeroterium.         * Olympia, II, Taf. 91.